By  Daniel  VAUGHAN.;-^WffiTeexcessively  moist  lands 
in  warm  climates  are  known  to  be  very  unfavorable  to 
health,  no  adequate  cause  for  the  evils  is  to  be  found  in 
the  local  variation  in  the  gaseous  constituents  of  the  air, 
or  in  any  direct  influence  of  the  aqueous  vapor  which  it 
contains. 

Though  serious  evils  may  be  justly  imputed  to  the  dust 
which  occasionally  floats  around  us,  they  must  be  excluded 
from  consideration  in  inquiries  respecting  the  insalubrity 
of  marshes.  In  these  permanent  abodes  of  moisture  dust 
can  not  be  expected  to  rise  from  the  ground ; and  its  solid 
particles  would  be  only  removed  from  the  air  by  those 
rains  which  observation  proves  to  be  instrumental  in 
developing  the  activity  of  malaria.  Alkaloids,  vegetable 
acids,  and  the  salts  which  they  form,  might  mingle  with 
the  fresh  waters  of  our  lands  ; yet  they  can  not  be  expected 
to  pass  into  the  air  in  a quantity  sufficient  to  affect  in  a 
serious  degree  the  economy  of  animal  life.  But  the 
volatile  oils  emitted  by  living  and  decaying  plants  have  the 
greatest  tendency  to  charge  the  air  with  their  vapors  ; and 
as  the  extent  of  this  impregnation  depends  chiefly  on  heat, 
they  appear  to  correspond  to  those  malarious  emanations 
which  marshes  are  ready  to  send  forth  in  obedience  to  the 
elevation  of  temperature. 

The  relation  which  I have  traced  between  the  processes 
of  nature  and  of  art  for  concentrating  into  a limited  space 
the  diffusible  oils  of  plants,  does  not  require  that  the  water 
of  a marsh  should  be  subjected  to  a boiling  heat.  This 
will  appear  evident  from  well-known  facts  and  principles 
respecting  vaporization ; and  without  insisting  on  the 
rigorous  accuracy  of  Dalton’s  law,  we  may  use  it  to  deter- 
mine approximately  the  amount  of  these  volatile  oils 
which  at  a certain  temperature  can  exist  as  vapor  in  a 
given  volume  of  air,  or  rather  in  a given  space.  This  may 
be  estimated  theoretically  from  the  boiling  point  of  the 
oil  and  from  the  density  of  its  vapor.  It  may  be  thus 
found  that  eight  thousand  parts  of  air  at  the  temperature 
of  50°  Fahr.  would  be  capable  of  holding  as  vapor  one  part 
of  the  oil  of  wintergreen,  two  parts  of  the  oil  of  meadow- 
weed,  or  sixteen  parts  of  the  oil  of  turpentine ; but  the 
same  air  could  hold  double  the  amount  or  these  vapors  at 
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PORTABLE  HOUSES. 

C.  W.  Clayton  proposes  a new  method  of  building  port- 
able and  other  houses,  of  peculiarly  tongued  and  grooved 
planks,  of  suitable  thickness,  to  dispense  w'ith  the  ordinary 
framing  and  inside  finish.  These  planks  are  pierced 
with  holes  to  receive  rods  which  tie  them  together, 
the  rods' having  nuts  at  their  ends  to  tighten  the  joints; 
and  as  a fur  ther  protection  against  the  weather,  packing  is 
placed  in  the  grooves.  The  ceiling  or  second  floor  is 
formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sides,  and  rests  on  a 
moulding  foirmed  on  the  upper  planks  of  the  sides  of  the 
room.  In  addition  to  the  holes  for  the  tie-rods,  others 
are  made  through  the  planks,  which  serve  to  contain  gas 
and  water  pipes,  and  for  ventilation.  (14) 

LIGHTNING-ROD  AND  FIRE-EXTINGUISHER. 

Nelson  Carl  pvoposes  to  attach  to  the  roofs  of  houses 
a series  of  perforated  pipes,  which  are  connected  to  the 
street-mains  so  that  the  outside  of  the  building  may  be 
protected  from  danger  of  fire  by  sparks  from  contiguous 
conflagrations,  by  simply  turning  on  the  water.  These 
pipes  are  provided,  at  suitable  distances,  with  pointed 
metallic  rods,  so  that  they  may  act  as  lightning  conduct- 
ors. The  pipes  may  also  enter  the  different  apartments 
and  be  used  to  extinguish  any  fire  therein.  (14)  • 

Carpeted  Floors.— When  a carpet  is  taken  up  to  be 
cleansed,  the  floor  beneath  is  generally  much  covered  with 
dust.  This  dust  is  very  fine  and  dry,  and  poisonous  to  the 
lungs.  Before  removing  itAsprinkle  the  floor  with  very 
dilute  carbolic  acid,  to  kill  any  poisonous  germs  that  may 
be  present  and  to  thoroughly  disinfect  the  floor  and  render 
it  sweet.  \ 

Parlor  Matches. — A match  \that  will  not  leave  a dark 
mark  if  struck  on  light  paper  has  been  proposed  by  Frede- 
rick Zaiso,  who  uses  a mixture  of  phospnuret  or  phos- 
phide of  sulphur,  chlorate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  lead  for 
the  igniting  material  ; and  for  the  mixing  or  adhesive  in- 
gredients, white  Russian  glue,  white  dextrine,  or  dry  zinc 
and  ground  flint. 

Novel  hooks  and  eyes,  suggested  by  Mrs.  Miranda 
R.  S.  Davis,  have  points  like  pins,  instead  of  the  usual  loops 
for  attachment  by  sewing.  These  points  are  forced 
through  the  material  of  the  garment,  and\  the  points  are 
Ihen  turned  backward  until  their  extreme'ends  touch  the 
cloth.  By  this  means  the  hooks  and  eyes  may  be  secure- 
ly attached  to  clothing  without  sewing. 
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750  Fahr.  and  tour  times  as  much  at  ioo°  Fahr.  With  re- 
gard to  the  ferment  oils,  the  slow  rate  at  which  they  pass 
over  with  the  steam  during  their  distillation  is  a sufficient 
indication  that  it  requires  but  a very  small  portion  of 
their  vapors  to  saturate  the  air,  even  during  our  warmest 
summers.  (46) 

A POSITIVE  SIGN  OF  DEATH. 

In  1870,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  offered  a prize 
of  twenty  thousand  francs  for  some  simple  and  positive 
sign  of  death,  one  which  can  be  applied  at  any  time  by 
non-medical  persons,  requiring  no  instruments,  and  un- 
mistakable in  its  indications. 

Of  course  a number  have  been  spoken  of.  The  latest, 
and  perhaps  the  best,  is  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Hugo 
Magnus,  of  Breslau,  in  one  of  the  latest  numbers  of  Vir- 
chow's Archiv.  It  is  simple,  physiological,  and  conclu- 
sive. Every  body  knows  that  when  the  circulation  posi- 
tively ceases  the  man  is  dead.  No  matter  how  profound 
the  coma  or  trance,  no  matter  how  death-like  the  lethargy, 
some  circulation  must  continue,  be  it  ever  so  sluggishly. 
When  it  stops  once,  resuscitation  is  impossible. 

All  that  one  has  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  tie  a string  firmly 
around  the  finger  of  the  supposed  corpse.  If  there  is  the 
least  spark  of  life  left,  that  is,  if  the  blood  circulates  at  all, 
the  whole  finger,  from  the  string  to  the  tip,  will  gradu- 
ally turn  a bluish  red,  from  the  engorgement  of  the  veins. 
Nothing  else,  no  post-mortem  infiltration,  can  be  mis- 
taken for  this  appearance. 

The  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  attributes  a great 
deal  of  importance  to  this  suggestion,  and  considers  it 
the  most  practical  and  satisfactory  of  any  he  has  seen. 

(15) 

A NEW  ANAESTHETIC. 

Romensky  adds  a new  anaesthetic  to  the  long  list  of  the 
similar  chlorine  substitution  products  of  the  hydrocarbons 
of  the  fatty  series.  This  new  substance  is  trichlorhydrin 
or  trichloropropane,  CaHoCU. 

In  rabbits  of  medium  size  half  a gram,  and  in  larger 
ones  one  gram,  causes  sleep  in  five  minutes,  with  diminu- 
tion or  entire  abnegation  of  reflex  excitability.  The  respira- 
tion is  retarded,  and  the  heart  is  quickened.  The  sleep  lasts 
from  ten  minutes  to  several  hours,  and  complete  recovery 
ensues.  In  all  cases  there  is  first  dilatation,  then  contrac- 
tion of  the  vessels  of  the  ear.  The  temperature  sinks  in 
all  cases,  in  some  as  much  as  three  degrees. 

In  dogs,  besides  the  last-mentioned  symptoms,  vomiting 
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follows  the  administration  of  the  drug  in  from  i£  to  3I 
hours.  In  man,  the  vomiting,  which  is  invariably  caused, 
forbade  the  use  of  large  hypnotic  doses.  Romenskyj 
however,  chose  to  risk  the  effects  on  himself,  and  swal- 
lowed two  grams  in  a capsule.  After  fifteen  minutes  it 
caused  sleepiness  and  headache  and  feeling  of  heat  in  the 
face.  This  condition  lasted  two  hours  without  real  sleep 
being  induced.  The  gait  was  tottering  and  facial  pain  was 
felt.  In  the  night,  seven  hours  after  the  administration, 
violent  vomiting  came  on,  and  catarrh  of  the  stomach 
remained  for  two  days. 

Trichlorhydrin  thus  acts  like  the  other  anaesthetics  on 
the  nervous  system,  but  on  account  of  its  insolubility  and 
the  irritation  of  the  stomach  which  it  induces,  it  is  not 
well  fitted  for  administration  by  the  mouth. 

ACTION  OF  OXYGEN  ON  THE  BLOOD. 

By  M.  Ritter. — Since  the  discovery  of  oxygen,  its 
action  on  the  blood  and  tissues  has  "been  studied  by- 
various  physiologists  ; to  whose  works  M.  Ritter  makes 
reference.  MM.  Demarquay  and  Leconte  observed  that 
animals  could  breathe  pure  oxygen  a long  time  without 
inconvenience,  and  that  the  pulse  was  sometimes  accele- 
rated, and  a feeling  of  comfort  produced.  Allen  and  Pepys 
inferred  from  experiment  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  excreted  increased  with  oxygenation  of  the  air  ; but 
this  has  been  denied.  M.  Ritter  studied  especiall}-  the 
influence  of  oxygen  on  urinary  excretions.  He  submitted 
himself  to  a fixed  daily  diet,  producing  a certain  quantity 
of  urine,  and  he  compared  the  urine  of  days  on  which  he 
absorbed  pure  oxygen  with  that  of  other  days  on  which 
he  did  not  do  so.  In  the  former  case  he  inhaled  25  to  30 
litres  of  oxygen,  inspiring  the  gas  gently  from  a gasome- 
ter, as  when  one  smokes.  From  analysis  of  the  urine 
obtained  under  these  conditions,  M.  Ritter  found  the 
acidity  increased,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  and  of  urea 
diminished,  the  uric  acid  diminished,  and  the  ammoniacal 
salts  increased  considerably.  The  products  were  those  of 
advanced  oxidation. 

This  urine  obtained  after  inhalation  of  oxygen,  under- 
went acid  fermentation  very  quickly,  and  remained  acid 
for  a long  time,  sometimes  not  becoming  alkaline  till  after 
two  months  ; and  he  asks  if  therapeutical  science  might 
not  take  advantage  of  this  fact  in  affections  in  which  the 
urine  has  a pronounced  tendency  to  ammoniacal  fermen- 
tation, and  if  inhalation  of  oxygen  might  not  happily 
modify  this  morbid  property. 

M.  Ritter  did  not  experience  the  feeling  of  comfort  re- 
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ferred  to  by  other  physiologists  ; his  pulse  became  less 
rapid,  but  fuller,  the  legs  felt  somewhat  benumbed. 

Comparing  the  urine  produced  in  states  of  repose  and 
in  states  of  muscular  activity,  M.  Ritter  found  that,  after 
a state  of  complete  repose,  walking  produces  phenomena 
of  oxidation  different  from  those  observed  after  inhalation 
of  pure  oxygen.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated  in 
the  urine  is  increased  instead  of  diminished,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  urea  to  uric  acid  increases  nearly  one  half.  (2) 

IRON  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

By  Dr.  Boussingault. — This  memoir  contains  the 
detailed  account  of  a series  of  experiments  made  with 
the  view  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  iron  (as  metal) 
contained  in  the  various  constituents  of  blood.  100  parts 
of  fibrin  contain  2-151  of  mineral  matter,  and  co466  me- 
tallic iron.  100  parts  of  the  blood-globules  contain 
1-325  mineral  matter,  and  0-350  iron.  100  parts  of  al- 
bumen contain  8-715  mineral  matter,  and  0-0863  iron. 
100  parts  of  human  blood  contain  0-3  fibrin,  yo  albu- 
men, 127  globules,  i-o  mineral  matter,  and  79-0  water. 
100  parts  of  cows’  blood  contain  04  fibrin,  7-4  albu- 
men, 10-5  globules,  ro  mineral  matter,  80-7  water.  The 
large  quantity  of  iron  met  with  in  the  blood-globules 
is  due  to  the  hematosine,  which  when  separated  from 
defibrinated  blood  is  of  a deep  brown  color,  insoluble  in 
pure  water,  but  soluble  in  water  which  has  been  rendered 
slightly  alkaline.  100  parts  of  hematosine  contain  10-750 
of  mineral  matter,  wherein  are  6 33  metallic  iron,  equal 
to  9-043  peroxide  of  iron,  leaving  1-707  other  mineral 
matter.  Further  research  exhibited  the  presence  of  lime 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ash  of  hematosine,  which  (the 
ash)  was  found  to  consist,  in  100  parts,  of  84-121  peroxide 
of  iron,  13-512  phosphoric  acid,  and  2-986  lime.  100  parts 
of  hematosine  consist  of  89-25  organic  matter,  9-04 
peroxide  of  iron,  1-45  phosphoric  acid,  and  0-32  lime.  (4) 

GUARANINE. 

The  fruit  of  the  Paulina  Sorbilis  is  made  up  into  rolls 
by  the  Indians  of  Para,  in  South-America,  and  is  by  them 
called  “ Guarana.”  Its  infusion  is  used  as  a beverage, 
and  within  a few  months  has  been  introduced  into 
medical  practice,  and  recommended  as  a remedy  for  sick 
headache. 

Dr.  Stenhouse  some  years  back  examined  guarana,  and 
isolated  the  crystallizable  principle,  which  he  named 
guaranine,  but  considered  it  to  be  identical  with  caffeine 
or  theine. 
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NITRITE  OF  AMYL. 

The  nitrite  of  amyl,  which  is  now  being  introduced  into 
medicine,  especially  in  cases  of  the  throat  and  bowels,  and 
in  poisoning  by  hydrate  of  chloral,  can  be  prepared  from 
the  inferior  alcohol  of  commerce  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  alcohol  is  agitated  with  a concentrated  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  which  diminishes  its  volume  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  and  then  washed  with  a large 
quantity  of  water.  This  product  is  distilled  with  a ther- 
mometer, and  that  portion  rejected  which  goes  over 
below  1250  C.,  and  which  is  composed  of  the  poorest 
quality  of  alcohol.  That  which  distills  over  at  1250  to 
140°  C.  is  caught  and  rectified  at  1320  C.  The  amvlic 
alcohol  obtained  is  introduced  into  a glass  retort  provided 
with  a safety-tube,  and  a little  copper  wire  is  put  in 
together  with  a tenth  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
and  as  much  nitric  acid  and  water.  The  temperature  is 
raised  to  65°  C.,  the  action  goes  on  quietly,  and  when  the 
operation  is  over,  the  product  condensed  in  the  receiver 
is  about  double  the  volume  of  the  nitric  acid  originally 
introduced  into  the  retort.  A fresh  quantit3r  of  nitric 
acid,  equal  to  the  first,  is  again  put  in,  and  the  operation 
repeated  until  the  red  vapor  of  hyponitric  acid  begins  to 
appear.  The  product  is  now  washed  with  caustic  soda 
and  then  distilled  over  fused  carbonate  of  potash.  The 
portion  which  distills  at  950  to  ioo°  C.  is  sufficient^  pure 
nitrite  of  amyl  for  medicinal  purposes.  (63) 

NICOTIN  IN  TOBACCO. 

Dr.  Emil  Heubel,  of  Kiew,  a somewhat  noted  univer- 
sity in  Russian  Poland,  gives  a pretty  full  account  of 
researches  which  he  had  carried  on  with  regard  to  the 
presence  of  nicotin  in  tobacco-smoke,  summing  up  his 
conclusions  thus  : 1 Nicotin  is  without  doubt  contained 

in  tobacco-smoke,  and  its  presence  can  be  proved  as  well 
by  chemical  analysis  as  by  physiological  experiment.  2. 
During  slow  combustion  the  nicotin  is  to  be  constantly 
found  in  the  smoke,  a quantity  of  the  alkaloid,  varying  as 
the  tobacco  is  or  is  not  rich  in  nicotin,  passing  over  in 
the  smoke.  3.  This  nicotin  exists  in  tobacco-smoke,  for 
the  most  part  at  all  events,  as  a salt  of  the  alkaloid.  4. 
The  fact  that  nicotin,  spite  of  its  considerable  volatility 
and  easy  solubility,  is,  during  the  process  of  smoking, 
by  no  means  entirely,  or  even  for  the  most  part,  dissipat- 
ed or  dissolved,  appears  to  have  its  solution  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  tobacco-smoke,  as  well  as  in  tobacco- 
leaves,  the  nicotin  exists,  not  as  a free  alkaloid,  but  as  a 
stable  salt  of  nicotin.  5.  In  the  working  of  tobacco- 
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smoke  both  upon  the  human  and  brute  organisms  an 
essential  share  in  the  effect  is  taken  by  the  ni  cotin  ingre- 
dient of  the  smoke.  In  the  course  of  his  preliminary  re- 
marks, Dr.  Heubel  records  a striking  experiment  thus 
“That  a relatively  large  quantity  of  nicotin  passes  over  in 
tobacco-smoke  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  following 
observation  which  I once  made — that  the  smoke,  only 
partially  collected  and  condensed,  derived  from  the  com- 
bustion of  but  a single  cigar,  and  from  which,  after  con- 
densation, only  from  six  to  eight  drops  of  distillate  were 
derived,  was  amply  sufficient  to  produce  in  a large  frog 
the  most  violent  nicotin  convulsions,  general  paralysis, 
and  death.” 

THE  FEVER-TREE. 

Dr.  Pedro  L.  N.  Chernovis,  of  Bahia,  in  a late  num- 
ber of  the  Gazeta  Medica  da  Bahia,  gives  a very  inte- 
resting account  of  the  history,  uses,  propagation,  medical 
and  miscellaneous  properties  of  the  Eiicalyptus  globulus, 
an  immense  tree  introduced  into  various  provinces  of 
Brazil  from  Australia,  and  called,  as  in  Spain,  arvore  da 
febre,  from  its  “marvelous  results  in  the  treatment  of 
intermittent  fevers.”  The  tree  is  colossal,  sometimes 
attaining  a height  of  300  feet  and  a diameter  of  30  feet. 
All  parts  are  aromatic;  less  so  in  the  trunk  and  bark, 
more  so  in  the  small  roots,  flowers,  and  leaves.  It  is 
a comparatively*  new  medicine  of  much  promise,  and  is 
given  internally  for  intermittent  fever,  in  doses  of  from 
one  to  four  drachms  of  the  powdered  leaves — twice  during 
the  intermissions — or  in  infusion,  (two  drachms  in  four 
ounces  of  boiling  water,)  morning  and  evening.  Aqueous 
and  alcoholic  extracts,  in  doses  of  from  two  to  eight 
grains,  are  also  used  for  the  same  disease.  One  or  two 
drops  of  its  essential  oil,  on  sugar,  in  pill  or  capsule,  are 
advised  in  bronchial  and  pulmonary  affections,  laryngitis, 
and  catarrhal  aphonia.  (66) 

POISONOUS  COLORS. 

Coal-tar  colors  are  frequently  the  cause  of  distressing 
symptoms  in  the  human  economy.  Aniline  itself  is  a poi- 
son, and  all  colors  that  contain  it  in  an  unchanged  state  are 
consequently  more  or  less  toxic  in  their  action.  The 
agents  employed  in  the  preparation  of  aniline  colors  arc  in 
many  instances  very  deleterious.  Among  these  are  the 
compounds  of  arsenic,  zinc,  tin,  antimony,  lead,  together 
with  hydrochloric  and  picric  acids. 

The  common  or  inferior  colors  prepared  from  residues 
are  especially  dangerous,  and  are,  on  account  of  their 
cheapness,  employed  in  coloring  paper-hangings,  wooden 
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toys,  matches,  india-rubber  articles,  and  confectionery'.  In 
the  dy'eing  of  woolen  and  other  tissues,  the  common  aniline 
colors  are  also  extensively  used,  and  sewing-girls  frequent- 
ly suffer  severely  from  the  presence  of  arsenic  and  picric 
acid  in  their  materials  : their  fingers  become  inflamed  and 
dotted  with  small  pimples  upon  a red  ground ; the  same 
eruptions  after  awhile  appear  upon  the  face,  the  lips  are  of 
a dark -violet  color,  and  there  is  trembling  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  accelerated  pulse,  and  difficult  respiration. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ACTION  OF  KINIC  ACID. 

By  M.  Rabuteau. — Ivinic  acid  agrees  in  its  action  with 
citric  and  tartaric  acids,  and  has  no  active  properties 
peculiar  to  itself.  Its  alkaline  salts  have  no  taste,  and, 
like  those  of  other  organic  acids,  are  converted  into  car- 
bonates in  the  body.  They  cause  constipation  when 
injected  into  the  blood,  and  would  probably'  be  purgative 
if  introduced  in  sufficient  quantity  into  the  alimentary- 
canal.  Ferric  chloride  is  readily  reduced  by  organic 
substances.  To  this  reduction  is  due  the  blue  stain  which 
is  produced  on  the  hands  after  using  ferric  salts  or  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide.  The  author  considers  that  ferric  salts 
are  reduced  to  ferrous  in  the  stomach,  and  are  absorbed  as 
such,  and  that  when  ferric  chloride  has  been  injected  into 
a varicose  vein  to  coagulate  the  blood,  the  coagulum 
which  it  at  first  produces  afterward  disappears,  because 
the  ferric  salt  is  converted  into  a ferrous  salt  which 
hinders  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  instead  of  inducing  it. 

ATOMIZING  DISINFECTANTS. 

A new  apparatus  for  the  above  purpose,  invented  by- 
Messrs.  E.  S.  De  Luce  and  H.  M.  Wells,  consists  of  a 
steam-chest  surmounted  by  a chamber  to  receive  the  dis- 
infectant, through  which  the  steam-pipe  to  supply'  the 
chest  passes.  From  the  chamber  project  two  or  more  jet- 
pipes,  and  from  the  chest  lead  corresponding  steam-pipes 
which  connect  with  and  surround  the  jet-pipes.  The  heat 
radiated  from  the  steam  supply'  pipe  and  chest  rapidly' 
heats  and  volatilizes  the  disinfectant,  and  as  it  passes  out 
of  the  jet-pipes  it  is  carried  away  in  the  form  of  a fine 
spray  or  vapor  by'  the  escaping  steam.  If  steam  should  be 
objectionable,  hot  air  may  be  forced  into  the  steam-chest 
in  lieu  thereof. 

Medical  Extracts. — A process  for  making  extracts, 
suggested  by'  L.  Dc  Puy',  consists  in  macerating  the  drugs 
or  herbs  in  a closed  vessel  under  a pressure  of  from  eight 
to  ten  atmospheres  without  heat. 
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REMEDY  FOR  DYSPEPSIA. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lutton,  the  well-known  photographer, 
in  speaking  of  the  use  of  sulphur  and  sulphites  in  his 
art,  mentions  the  fact  that  he  has  found  the  use  of  sul- 
phine,  prepared  by  W.  Parke,  of  Wolverhampton,  Eng., 
to  be  a perfect  remedy  in  his  individual  case  for  chronic 
dyspepsia.  A table-spoonful  of  sulphine  in  a glass  of  ale 
at  dinner  is  what  restored  him.  It  imparts  no  taste  to 
the  ale.  (25) 

EMBALMING  COMPOSITION. 

By  Dr.  Bufaline. — For  the  purpose  especially  of  pre- 
serving cadavers  for  anatomical  use,  the  author  recom- 
mends the  following  mixture  : — Camphor  and  pure  car- 
bolic acid,  each,  70  grms. ; paraffin  oil,  200  grms.  This 
fluid  is  either  applied  by  injection  into  the  blood-vessels, 
or  the  parts  of  the  cadaver  to  be  kept  are  soaked  in  it. 

REMOVAL  OF  CARBONIC  OXIDE  FROM  THE 
BLOOD. 

N.  Zuntz  placed  blood  saturated  with  carbonic  oxide 
in  the  receiver  of  Pfliiger’s  gas-pump,  and  found,  on 
warming  it  to  37°-42°,  that  there  was  an  active  escape  of 
gas,  which  apparently  ceased  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour. 
When  the  pumping  was  continued  at  various  intervals, 
however,  fresh  quantities  of  gas  were  freed.  More  was 
again  obtained  by  heating  the  receiver  to  6o°.  17.7  per 

cent  in  all  of  the  blood-volume. 

The  chief  point  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  gas  can  not  be 
pumped  out  all  at  once,  but  is  evolved  at  intervals  only. 
Schoffer  found  that  this  was  also  true  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
he  attributed  it  to  the  progressive  development  of  an  acid 
which  set  free  the  gas.  Zuntz  shows  that  this  supposition 
is  untenable  ; for  he  finds  by  experiment  that  the  same  is 
true  of  solutions  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  which  also  parts 
with  its  carbonic  acid  in  a fitful  manner,  an  effect  which 
can  not  in  this  case  be  attributed  to  the  development  of 
any  acid.  These  experiments  sufficiently  account  for 
other  investigators  not  having  been  able  to  extract 
carbonic  oxide  from  the  blood,  as  the  process  was  sup- 
posed to  be  complete  when  no  more  gas  was  evolved  after 
the  first  pumping.  Zuntz  also  points  out  some  errors  in 
the  methods  adopted  by  Pokrowsky.  These  results  must 
modify  received  ideas  regarding  carbonic  oxide  poisoning. 
There  is  no  longer  need  to  suppose  that  carbonic  oxide 
can  only  be  removed  from  the  blood  by  oxidation  into 
carbonic  acid.  As  long  as  the  heart  still  beats  there  is 
hope,  by  energetic  artificial  respiration,  of  again  restoring 
the  blood  to  its  normal  condition.  (32)  (34) 
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CUTANEOUS  ABSORPTION. 

“Absorption  in  the  bath,’’ says  Reveil,  “only  takes 
place  in  rare  and  exceptional  circumstances ; it  is  facili- 
tated by  washing  the  skin,  continued  rubbing,  and  by  cer- 
tain irritant  and  solvent  substances.” 

In  a series  of  experiments  by  M.  Bernard,  at  Vincennes, 
the  bath  apparatus  consisted  of  a furnace,  a boiler,  a 
chamber  in  which  the  steam  coming  from  the  boiler  was 
charged  with  the  substance  to  be  applied,  and  a wooden 
cage,  in  which  the  patient  was  seated  while  enveloped  in 
the  vapor. 

I used  iodide  of  potassium  in  my  experiments. 

The  skin  of  the  subject  experimented  on  was  intact, 
without  wound  or  scratch.  The  urine  was  examined 
before  the  bath  was  taken,  and  the  absence  of  iodine 
ascertained.  By  a respiratory  tube,  the  patient  breathed 
the  external  air  through  his  mouth,  the  nostrils  being 
pinched. 

The  subject  was  then  placed  in  the  cage,  and  subjected 
for  thirty  minutes  to  vapor  from  the  mixing  chamber, 
into  which  there  had  been  put  20  grms.  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. The  temperature  in  the  cage  was  gradually  raised 
to  450 ; the  skin  of  the  subject  became  wet.  He  was  then 
wrapped  in  a woolen  covering  and  put  in  bed,  when  pro- 
fuse perspiration  took  place.  The  urine  analyzed  two 
hours  after  the  bath  gave  a rose  color  ; some  taken  three 
hours  after  gave  a much  more  lively  color  ; thus  affording 
clear  proof  of  the  absorption  of  iodide  of  potassium 
through  the  skin,  the  only  way  it  could  have  entered  the 
system. 

HOW  TO  TREAT  MELANCHOLIA. 

In  the  pages  of  a German  contemporary,  a writer,  Dr. 
Mendel,  maintains  that  it  is  a mistake  to  treat  melancholy 
by  means  of  concerts,  society,  theatres,  and  the  like.  It  is 
caused  by  hyperaesthesia  of  the  brain,  and  requires  rest 
from  all  kinds  of  excitement.  The  patient  should  reside 
in  some  very  quiet  and  retired  country  place.  This  often 
produces  a rapid  cure,  and  sleep  returns  to  the  patient  who 
has  long  suffered  from  insomnia.  Warm  baths  are  also 
to  be  recommended.  A great  proportion  of  such  cases 
get  well  spontaneously,  and  do  not  require  any  medicine 
internally.  The  use  of  morphia  subcutaneously  injected, 
however,  is  sometimes  indicated.  Dr.  Mendel  speaks 
very  highly  also  of  chloral  when  a temporary  sedative  is 
required,  since  it  is  much  quicker  in  its  operation  than 
morphia  injection.  The  author  has  found  in  many  cases 
of  chronic  melancholy  thickening  of  the  pia  mater,  com- 
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bined  with  hyperaemia  of  the  brain.  In  many  cases  where 
morphia  injection  is  useful,  symptoms  of  pressure  have 
been  remarked  by  the  author,  such  as  slight  paresis  of 
the  facial  nerve,  deviation  of  the  tongue,  of  the  uvula, 
and  difference  in  the  size  of  the  pupils.  (15) 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  BONES. 

By  H.  Weiske-Proskau. — Papillon  had  found  that 
considerable  quantities  of  earthy  phosphates — strontium 
phosphates  among  others — mixed  with  the  food,  were  de- 
posited in  the  bones.  The  author,  with  the  assistance  of 
E.  Wildt,  repeated  these  experiments  on  young  and  old 
rabbits,  but  could  not  find  the  slightest  trace  of  strontia, 
or  any  noteworthy  increase  of  the  magnesia,  lime,  or 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  bones  when  earthy  phosphates 
were  mixed  with  the  food.  The  age  of  the  animal  has  an 
influence  on  the  composition  of  the  bones,  those  of  old 
rabbits  containing  more  salts  than  those  of  young  ones. 
The  percentage  composition  of  the  bone-ash  is  much  alike 
in  both,  but  the  proportion  of  magnesia  seems  to  be 
somewhat  higher,  and  of  lime  somewhat  lower,  in  young 
animals.  The  percentage  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
almost  the  same  in  all  bones,  and  is  on  an  average  42.17 
per  cent.  (33) 

ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS. 

Dr.  Geo.  M.  Beard,  in  a paper  in  the  New-Y ork Medical 
Journal,  gives  an  account  of  a novel  method  of  electriza- 
tion, which  he  terms  “ central  galvanization.”  It  con- 
sists briefly  in  applying  the  negative  pole  to  the  epigas- 
trium (the  patient  holding  it  by  an  insulated  electrode) 
while  the  positive  is  applied  over  the  head,  around  the 
sympathetic,  and  down  the  whole  length  of  the  spine,  in 
such  a way  as  to  bring  the  brain,  the  pneumo-gastric, 
the  spinal  cord,  and  all  the  prominent  plexuses  of  the 
sympathetic,  indeed,  the  whole  central  nervous  system, 
under  the  influence  of  the  current.  This  differs  from 
general  faradization,  in  that  it  chiefly  affects  the  central 
nervous  system,  while  in  the  latter  a large  part  of  the 
muscular  surface  of  the  body  is  acted  upon.  Central  gal- 
vanization is  especially  valuable  in  many  forms  of  aneuric 
diseases,  such  as  hysteria,  insanity,  neuralgia,  and  the  like, 
where  the  muscular  strength  and  general  nutrition  may 
be  comparatively  undisturbed.  (15) 

Capsicum  Plaster. — As  a rheumatic  remedy,  Messrs. 
J.  & I.  Coddington  propose  to  add  extract  of  African  capsi- 
cum to  the  common  emplastrum  resince,  either  by  sprink- 
ling over  the  plaster  or  mixing  with  the  emplastrum  be- 
fore spreading. 
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COTTON-ROOT. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Wayne. — The  root  of  the  cotton-plant 
( Gossypium  herbaceum ) is  used  medicinally  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  as  an  emmenagogue,  par- 
turient, and  abortive,  and  is  said  to  promote  uterine  con- 
tractions with  as  much  efficiency  and  more  safety  than 
ergot,  (Secale  cornutum.)  The  author  ascertained  that  it 
contained  no  propylamine  or  such  alkaloids  as  ergotina 
and  ecbolia,  but  a red-colored  resinous  body  was  found, 
which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  ether,  and 
liquid  ammonin,  but  is  soluble  in  solutions  of  caustic 
potassa  and  soda.  This  substance,  which  appears  to  be 
due  to  the  rapid  oxidation  of  a body  met  with  in  all  parts 
of  the  plant,  is  termed  by  the  author  gossypic  acid.  The 
author  incidentally  mentions  that  cotton-seed  cake  (the 
mass  left  after  pressing  the  oil  out)  contains  more  or  less 
of  this  resin,  and  that  if  cows  are  fed  upon  it  abortion  is 
produced.  (17) 

IRON  IN  THE  BLOOD  AND  IN  FOOD. 

Numerous  analyses  are  given  by  M.  Boussingault, 
showing  the  wide  distribution  of  iron  in  articles  of  food 
and  in  the  animal  body.  The  quantity  of  iron  taken  daily 
by  a man  in  his  food  and  drink  is  estimated  at  from  .0591 
to  .109  gram,  (from  £ to  ty  grains.)  Observations  are 
offered  on  the  existence  of  iron  in  the  coloring  matter  of 
blood  and  of  plants  respectively.  It  is  asserted  that 
etiolated  plants  and  the  bodies  of  animals  having  white 
blood  contain  only  as  much  iron  as  green  plants  and 
animals  nourished  with  red  blood. 

GLYCOGENIC  FUNCTION  OF  THE  MUSCLES. 

The  theory  of  diabetes  which  regards  the  sugar  simply 
as  that  which  has  passed  into  the  urine  directly  from  the 
food  is  proved  insufficient  to  account  for  all  the  phenom- 
ena. Dock  suggests  that  the  explanation  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  be  sought  for  in  the  muscles,  which  may  have 
the  power  of  storing  up  glycogen  or  sugar  and  retaining 
it  more  tenaciously  than  the  liver,  capable,  under  certain 
conditions,  of  again  being  given  up  and  appearing  as  sugar 
in  the  urine. 

EFFECT  OF  SEWER-GAS. 

Investigation  into  the  probable  cause  of  the  sickness 
which  has  recently  caused  the  closing  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Conference  Seminary,  at  Greenwich.  R.  I.,  has  resulted  in 
the  discovery  ofa  leak  in  the  sewer,  in  the  rear  of  a board- 
ing-house, caused  by  rats,  by  which  a portion  ol  the  sink- 
drainage  was  deposited  under  the  rear  of  the  house.  (15) 
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BLOOD  IN  URINE. 

To  discover  traces  of  blood  in  urine,  etc.,  add  ammonium 
or  potassium  hydrate,  then  a solution  of  tannin,  and, 
lastly,  acetic  acid  until  the  solution  is  slightly  acid.  If 
blood  be  present,  a dark-colored  precipitate  will  immedi- 
ately form,  which,  after  treatment  with  ammonium  chlo- 
ride and  glacial  acetic  acid,  will  yield  splendid  crystals  of 
haematin. 

GOATS  FED  ON  VEGETABLE  AND  ANIMAL  DIET. 

Two  kids  of  the  same  age  were  taken,  and  one  was 
quickly  weaned  and  fed  on  a vegetable  diet,  while  the 
other  was  fed  exclusively  on  milk.  When  both  were 
seven  months  old,  their  urine  was  collected  and  compared. 
That  of  the  first  kid,  fed  on  vegetable  diet,  presented  the 
usual  characters  of  the  urine  of  herbivora,  being  turbid, 
alkaline,  and  effervescing  with  acids ; while  that  of  the 
second,  which  was  fed  on  milk,  was  perfectly  clear  and 
strongly  acid,  like  the  urine  of  carnivora.  The  urine  of 
the  first  was  very  concentrated,  (sp.  gr.  1058,)  and  100  cub. 
cent,  contained  on  an  average  11.08  grams  of  solids,  5.19  of 
ash,  and  1.11  of  nitrogen.  The  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid  caused  a deeply-colored  deposit  of  hippuric  acid  to 
form  after  some  time.  The  urine  of  the  second  animal 
had  a sp.  gr.  of  1.011,  and  100  c.c.  contained,  on  an 
average,  1.75  grams  of  solids,  0.57  of  ash,  and  0.33  of 
nitrogen.  The  urine  of  the  second  animal  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  phosphates,  while  the  first  contained 
only  traces  of  them,  but  large  quantities  of  carbonates  and 
sulphates. 

Fluid  Meat. — Stephen  Darby  makes  a “fluid  meat” 
by  digesting  one  pound  of  lean  meat  in  two  gallons  of 
water  containing  one  and  a half  per  cent  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  at  a temperature  of  ioo°  Fahr.  He  next  neutralizes 
the  acid  with  soda,  and  then  adds  one  ounce  of  finely- 
minced  pancreas,  or  sweet-bread,  and  again  digests  until 
the  bitterness  is  removed.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered  and 
evaporated  to  a proper  consistency.  The  addition  of  the 
pancreas  overcomes  the  bitter  taste  usually  found  in 
meat  digested  in  pepsin  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

Medicated  Candy.— To  induce  our  little  friends  to 
take  medicine,  J.  C.  Wells  mixes  the  desired  drugs  with 
an  equal  portion  of  candy,  and  the  mass  is  then  covered 
with  pure  candy  and  drawn  into  sticks,  so  that  the  medici- 
nal substance  is  completely  covered  up  and  is  not  eaten 
until  the  tongue  has  become  thoroughly  saturated  with 
the  sweet  covering. 
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THE  ELECTRIC  DENTAL  MALLET. 

(one  half  size.) 

It  is  composed  of  a horse-shoe  magnet  (H)  with  a 
frame  attached  which  supports  the  mallet  or  armature,  and 
at  the  opposite  end  the  cylinder  or  tube,  open  on  one 
side  for  thumb  to  rest  on  plugger,  which  passes  through 
it ; (J)  the  spring  which  secures  the  plugger  from  passing 
too  far  either  way  in  tube ; (O)  the  black  rubber  key 
which,  when  pressed  up  by  the  thumb,  while  holding  the 
instrument  in  hand,  forces  the  lever  up  and  breaks  the 
circuit  permanently  ; (C)  the  platina  points  where  the 
current  is  broken  at  the  binding-post,  (P,)  and  on  the 
lever  pressing  thereon,  which  is  controlled  by  the  slide, 
upon  which  rests  the  right  index-finger.  This  is  for  the 
temporary  breaking  of  current,  (P.)  Binding-posts  for 
flexible  wires  from  batter}',  (N  ;)  (S')  screws  : (A)  the  coni- 
cal spring  which  sustains  the  mallet ; (B)  the  bobbin  or 
automatic  feeder.  An  automatic  break  on  the  instrument 
renders  it  self-operating. 

In  the  use  of  this  electric  mallet  the  number  of  blows 
range  from  500  to  1000  per  minute — more  than  are  requi- 
site to  produce  the  desired  results.  The  regularity  of  the 
blow  enables  the  operator  to  pack  against  frail  walls  of 
the  tooth  without  danger,  and  also  to  condense  the  pe- 
riphery of  fillings,  or  those  portions  contiguous  to  walls, 
as  solid  as  other  parts.  The  action  of  the  instrument  is 
not  unpleasant;  when  the  blows  are  impressed  with  the 
great  rapidity  and  regularity  these  are,  the  mind  fails  to 
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detect  individual  strokes.  The  electrical  mallet  in  den- 
tistry alone  is  a blessing;  it  saves  labor,  strength,  pa- 
tience, pain,  time,  and  in  the  end  brings  the  work  of  the 
dentist  as  nearly  as  possible  to  nature  and  perfection. 
Dentists  of  the  highest  rank  in  their  profession  speak  of 
it  in  the  highest  terms.  In  the  filling  of  teeth  by  the  elec- 
tro-magnetic mallet,  30,000  blows  have  been  dealt  upon 
one  filling,  without  fatigue  to  either  operator  or  patient. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  SPREAD  BY  FLIES. 

A CURIOUS  and  perhaps  important  discovery  is  stated  to 
have  been  made  recently  by  M.  Kletzinsky,  a Viennese  pro- 
fessor. Noticing  that  persons  sick  with  the  small-pox 
were  often  visited  by  flies,  he  placed  near  an  open  window 
of  the  hospital  a saucer  filled  with  glycerine.  Soon  the 
flies  gathered  and  were  caught  like  birds  with  glue.  In 
their  endeavors  to  free  themselves,  all  the  foreign  matter 
which  had  adhered  to  them  was  left  in  the  glycerine,  which 
was  at  once  submitted  to  observation  with  the  microscope. 
It  was  found  that  the  glycerine,  which  was  chemically  pure 
when  offered  to  the  flies,  was  full  of  strange  cells  very 
similar  to  those  seen  on  persons  attacked  by  small-pox, 
but  never  on  flies — a discovery  which  proves  conclusively 
that  these  insects  are  not  only  filthy,  but  can  be  a very 
dangerous  means  of  spreading  contagious  diseases. 

THE  STORING  UP  OF  FAT. 

By  F.  Hofmann. — The  author  seeks  to  determine  by  ex- 
act experiments  in  what  way  fat  becomes  deposited  in  the 
body,  whether  directly  derived  from  the  fatty  elements  of 
the  food  ; or  whether,  as  Toldt  and  Subbotin  hold,  it  is 
derived  from  the  splitting  up  of  albuminoids  ; or  whether, 
according  to  the  views  of  Radziejewski,  all  fats  must  be 
first  saponified  and  again  undergo  synthesis  into  neutral 
fat  in  the  organism.  To  this  latter  conclusion  Radzie- 
jewski was  led  by  his  experiments  on  the  feeding  of  ani- 
mals with  fats  wnich  do  not  normally  exist  in  the  body. 
Hofmann  criticises  the  experiments  of  Radziejewski,  and 
thinks  his  conclusions  are  far  wider  than  his  premises, 
since  these  premises  only  prove  that  foreign  fats  are  not 
stored  up.  The  same  is  shown  by  Subbotin’s  experiments 
with  spermaceti. 

Hofmann’s  method  consisted  in  starving  dogs  till  all 
the  body-fat  was  used  up,  and  then  feeding  them  with 
large  quantities  of  fat,  mixed  with  as  small  a proportion 
as  possible  of  lean  meat.  After  a few  days  the  animals 
were  killed,  and  the  whole  quantity  of  fat  in  the  body  de- 
termined. The  fat  found  was  considered  first,  as  that  de- 
rived from  albuminoids.  If  the  quantity  found  is  not 
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greater  than  might  possibly  be  derived  from  albuminoids, 
it  is  considered  that  all  the'  fat  of  the  food  has  been  burnt,  f 


and  none  deposited.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a larger  pro- 
portion of  fat  is  found  than  can  be  accounted  for  in  this 
way,  it  can  only  have  come  from  the  food.  This  would 
not,  however,  decide  the  question  whether  the  fat  was 
stored  up  in  the  cells,  for  it  might  exist  in  the  blood.  If, 
however,  not  more  than  usual  is  found  in  the  blood,  and 
an  amount  corresponding  to  the  quantity  absorbed  is  found 
in  the  whole  body,  then  it  is  considered  as  fat  really  de- 
posited in  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

These  points  are  all  carefully  attended  to  in  the  course 
of  the  experiments.  , 

The  first  difficulty  is  in  determining  when  the  whole  ot 
the  fat  of  the  body  has  been  used  up  by  the  process  of 
starvation.  Considerable  differences  in  time  are  observed, 
according  as  the  animal  has  or  has  not  a large  store  of  al- 
buminoids, as  well  as  fat,  in  its  system.  In  general  it  is 
found  that  the  fat  of  the  body  is  almost  entirely  absorbed 
when  the  excretion  of  urea  suddenly  becomes  greatlj  in- 
creased after  a long  period  of  starvation.  This  indicates 
that  the  wants  of  the  organism  require  the  combustion  ot 
a large  amount  of  nitrogenous  constituents  to  make  up 
for  the  want  of  the  fat  which  has  now  disappeared. 

A dog  so  starved  was  found  capable  of  assimilating  con- 
siderable quantities  of  fat,  when  mixed  with  a small  pro- 
portion  of  flesh.  At  the  end  of  a few  days,  however,  dys- 
peptic symptoms  appeared,  and  almost  pure  fat  was  passed 
peranum.  This  was  attributed  to  the  fatty  condition  of 
the  liver  which  was  induced.  The  animal  in  five  davs  in- 
creased in  weight  more  than  21  per  cent  of  its  weight  on 
the  last  day  of  starvation.  This  increase  was  shown  not 
to  be  due  to  water  alone,  nor  to  the  small  amount  ot  lean 
meat  of  the  food.  Analysis  of  the  blood  likewise  proved 
that  this  did  not  contain  more  than  the  usual  propoition 

°fThe  whole  amount  of  fat  in  the  body  was  determined  in 
a novel  way,  consisting  in  the  thorough  mincing  of  le 
whole  animal,  and  reduction  of  all  its  tissues  to  a uniform 
mass.  Fractional  analysis  of  this  mass  gave  uniform  re- 
sults, and  allowed  of  easy  estimation  of  the  whole  fat  in 

UlThe  tables  show  that  in  five  days  a dog  had  absorbed 
iqsj.  o crams  fat.  If  120.7  grams  be  taken  as  the  amount 
derive!  from  albuminoids,  a total  of  19847  grams  repre- 
sents what  was  used  by  the  organism.  , 

Analysis  found  in  the  body  1352.7  grams,  giving  632.0, 
which  are  considered  to  have  undergone  combustion. 
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These  figures  show  that  a very  large  amount  of  fat  may 
be  absorbed  from  the  food,  and  be  deposited  in  the  tissues. 
The  deposit  takes  place  principally  in  the  liver  and  mes- 
entery. 

Hofmann  questions  whether  it  will  be  possible  by  the 
above  method  to  determine  whether  fatty  acids  may  un- 
dergo synthesis  into  fat,  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  large 
quantities  of  soaps  to  animals  without  inducing  serious 
derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

That  fats  are  deposited  in  the  organism,  and  not  all 
burnt  off,  is  also  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Petten- 
kofer  and  Voit,  which  are  adduced.  These  prove  that 
the  amount  of  carbon  given  off  by  an  animal  receiving  a 
large  proportion  of  fat  in  its  food  is  far  below  what  would 
be  required  to  cover  the  amount  of  fat  consumed.  (32) 
THE  NERVES  OF  TASTE. 

M.  Lussana,  on  the  nerves  of  taste,  shows,  from  patho- 
logical cases,  that  the  sense  of  taste  in  the  forepart  of  the 
tounge  is  not  derived,  as  has  always  been  supposed,  from 
the  fifth  nerve,  since  the  branches  of  this  nerve  may  be 
entirely  paralysed,  and  yet  the  taste  be  perfectly  preserved. 
He  likewise  refers  to  cases  in  which  the  taste  was  entirely 
19s*-:  while  the  sensitiveness  to  tactile  impressions  was  un- 
diminished in  all  the  parts  supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve ; on 
the  other  hand,  the  sense  of  taste  in  the  forepart  of  the 
tongue  is  lost  after  section  of  the  facial  nerve  near  its 
origin.  M.  Lussana  therefore  considers  that  the  gustatory 
nerves  of  this  part  are  due  to  the  fibres  from  the  facial 
contained  in  the  chorda  tympani  which  joins  the  gustatory 
branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  not  to  the  fifth  itself. 

REMEDY  FOR  DANDRUFF. 

By  Dr.  J.  L.  Davis. — The  belief  that  dandruff  arises 
from  a disease  of  the  skin,  although  physicians  do  not 
seem  to  agree  on  this  point,  and  the  knowledge  that  the 
use  of  sulphur  is  frequently  attended  with  very  happy  re- 
sults in  such  diseases,  induced  me  to  try  it  in  my  own 
case.  A preparation  of  one  ounce  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
one  quart  of  water  was  made.  The  clear  liquid  was  poured 
off,  after  the  mixture  had  been  repeatedly  agitated  during 
intervals  of  a few  hours,  and  the  head  was  saturated  with 
this  every  morning. 

In  a few  weeks  every  trace  of  dandruff  had  disappeared, 
the  hair  became  soft  and  glossy,  and  now,  after  a discon- 
tinuance of  the  treatment  for  eighteen  months,  there  is  no 
indication  of  the  return  of  the  disease.  I do  not  pretend  to 
explain  the  modus  operandi  of  the  treatment,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  sublimed  sulphur  is  almost  or  wholly  insolu- 
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ble,  and  the  liquid  used  was  destitute  of  taste,  color  or 
smell.  The  effects  speak  for  itself.  Other  persons  to; 
whom  it  has  been  recommended  have  had  the  same  results, 
and  I communicate  the  result  of  my  experiments  in  the  be- 
lief that  it  may  be  valuable  and  acceptable  to  many  who 
have  suffered  in  the  same  manner  as  myself. 


MICROCOCCI  IN  MEASLES  AND  SCARLET  FEVER. 

Dr.  Hallier,  well  known  by  his  researches  upon  the 
fungi  as  supposed  agents  or  concomitants  of  disease,  states 
in  a recent  paper  that  measles  and  scarlet  fever  are  both 
occasioned  by  the  presence  of  certain  fungi  in  the  blood, 
which  can  be  seen  by  the  microscope  in  the  form  of 
minute  cell-like  spores,  called  micrococcus.  In  the  course 
of  treatment  of  persons  affected  with  the  above  diseases, 
care  was  taken  to  collect  the  perspiration  obtained  from 
the  patients  under  these  circumstances,  and  which,  on 
being  submitted  to  Dr.  Hallier  for  examination,  was  found 
to  contain  the  micrococcus  in  abundance. 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  HUMAN  BILE. 

By  V.  WlTTlCH. — Von  Wittich  criticises  a statement 
made  by  Ranke  in  his  Physiologie,  viz. : “ The  bile  of  the 
pig,  as  Nasse  has  shown,  possesses  the  power  of  convert- 
ing starch  into  sugar.  Neither  the  bile  of  other  animals 
nor  of  man  possesses  this  property.”  He  points  out  that 
he  and  Jacobson  had  already  shown  that  this  was  not  the 
case.  The  difficulty  in  regard  to  human  bile  is  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  it  quite  fresh.  Von  M ittich  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  bile,  perfectly  fresh,  and  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  experimentation,  from  a patient 
laboring  under  a biliary  fistula  opening  externally. 

Careful  calculation  of  the  amount  poured  out  gave  an 
average  of  22.2  c.c.  per  hour,  and  532. S c.c.  in  the  twenty? 

four  hours.  , . , , 

Boiled  starch  mixed  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  ot 
bile,  and  left  for  an  hour  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  gave 
a distinct  sugar  reaction  with  copper  sulphate.  The  bile, 
mixed  with  absolute  alcohol  as  long  as  it  exhibited  tur- 
bidity, left  on  filtration  a residue  which,  on  being  treated 
with  glycerin,  yielded  an  extract  which,  after  twenty-four 
hours,  possessed  an  energetic  diastatic  action.  Still  moie 
active  was  the  alcoholic  precipitate  of  the  extract  dissoh  ed 
in  water.  Human  bile  therefore  appears  undoubtedly  to 
contain  an  active  diastatic  ferment.  (32)  1341 

Local  Anaesthetic. — For  a compound  to  be  used  as  a 
local  anaesthetic,  M.  IL  Campbell  proposes  to  use  a mix- 
ture of  one  gallon  of  tincture  of  pyrethum,  three  quarteis 
of  an  oz.  of  veratria,  and  a half  oz.  of  acetate  of  morph.ne. 


